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Original Conununications, 


THE EEL-PIE HOUSE, TWICKEN- 
NAM ISLAND. 


Ir the happiness of a nation were to be 
estimated by the increasing magnitude 
and splendour of houses of public enter- 
tainment in or near the capital, England, 
it might fairly be inferred, is “ very blest.” 
Most of the places of any note in the 
suburbs, within ten or twenty miles of 
London, have swelled, during the last 
quarter of a century, from mere ale houses 
into noble taverns. The Shepherd and 
Shepherdess, in the City road, has grown 
from a respectable public house into a 
gorgeous palace and theatre ; the Angel, 
at Islington,-and the Elephant and Castle, 
have been transformed from hovels into 
magnificent inns; and the dingy wooden 
cottage which stood on Twickenham 
island, has vanished to make way for the 
inviting and commodious edifice repre- 
sented in our cut. 

To the Eel-pie Tavern many joyous 
wedding partics hie in the summer sea- 
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son; here the gentle angler loves to repair» 
to torture worms, frogs, and flies; to cheat 
fish and talk sentimentally; and those 
who have no relish for such sports, still 
rejoice in gazing on the varied objects of 
beauty which nature has profusely spread 
around this highly favoured spot. 

The traveller cannot approach it by water 
80 economically or so expeditiously as he 
may places more remote from London 
down the river. But if ascending the 
stream his voyage should extend to three 
hours, or be even longer, it is difficult to 
conceive how, where pleasure not business 
is the order of the day, he can be more 
delightfully engaged than floating on the 
transparent wave, smooth as glass and as 
bright, while an endless series of picturesque 
views present themselves in succession to 
his admiring eye, that he may all the in- 
comparable charms 
* Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along, 
His silver winding way.” 

And here, within view of this spot our 

readers need hardly be reminded stood the 
(VoL. XII, 
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villa of Pope. “Here he planted the vines 
and the quidcunx which his verses men- 
tion;” here he formed the grotto “from 
which he endeavoured to persuade his 
friends and himself that cares and passions 
could be excluded.” Here, too, as— 


‘* Poets themselves must fall like those they sing,” 


exactly at this period of the last century, 
this bard and satirist, who had acted so 
distinguished a part on life’s stage, was 
seen preparing to “shuffle off his mortal 
coil.” It was at Twickenham that he still 
fondly lingered while, as he expressed it, 
he felt himself “going down the hill.” 
There, in his last days, he received the 
visits of Lords Bolingbroke and March- 
mont, and there were those noblemen 
joined by the poet’s favourite, Martha 
Blount, with the cold exclamation, “ What, 
is he not dead yet?” Yes, there the last 
melancholy days of Pope’s decline were 
witnessed, and he had to lament that 
“he could see things but as through a 
curtain,” that “ he wasincapable of think- 
ing;” and there it was that that proud 
intellect, overthrown by sickness, was 
startled by unreal: objects, as when he “one 
day, in the presence: of Dodsley,. asked 
what arm: it was that came out of the 
wall?” He died May 30th, 1744, and his 
remain . repose con the church which has 
also a place in the engraving. 

A Tiowe of recollections: not less interest- 
ing press:omthe visitor. Twickenham, in 
the language of Mr Robert Bell, is really 
“crowded with remarkable personalities; ” 
and in addition to all its ancient attractions, 
a new church, a new park, and almost a 
new village in their vicinity, all well worth 
seeing, diversify the enjoyments of a day 
given to explore its animated and lovely 
“ plains and meadows green.” 


ADVANCE OF CIVILIZATION IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Recent accounts from New Zealand give 
favourable representations of the natives, 
who generally accommodate themselves, 
with great complacency, to the state of 
things established since it became an 
English colony. They are active, and for 
the most part frank in their manner, and 
to be depended upon. Almost all seem 
desirous of gaining European knowledge, 
and many of the useful arts they acquire 
with great facility. They are, generally 
speaking, inclined to be tall; rather larger 
than Englishmen, broad-chested, and mus- 
cular. Occasionally that ferocity for which 
they were formerly distinguished bursts 
out with deadly violence, but association 
with Europeans must gradually induce 
gentler habits than had formerly obtained 
among them. A kooky, or slave, who 
should neglect to watch his master’s field, 
would now be likely to receive a milder 


punishment than being killed and eaten. 
It is to be hoped that with this improve- 
ment in their habits they will preserve their 
former horror of intoxication. “Why will 
you make yourselves mad?” was the pithy, 
sensible, but satirical question which these 
savages put to their English visitors, 

The late accounts, we are sorry to see, 
mention rather a serious collision, in which 
some of the Wakefields, with which New 
Zealand seems rather amply supplied, are 
concerned. From the ‘ New Zealand Jour- 
nal’ we collect, under date Wellington, 
June 19th, the following particulars : 

“It appears that Mr Cotterell having been 
interrupted at the surveyor’s station at the 
Wairoa by a party of natives, headed by 
Raupero (one of two chiefs opposed to the 
Europeans), and his hut burned down, he 
dispatched information of the event to Cap- 
tain Wakefield, who proceeded with Mr 
Thompson, the police magistrate,and a party 
of about fifty, by the government brig ‘ Vic- 
toris,’ to Cloudy Bay, and arrived on Friday 
last at the scene of the outrage, Mr Thomp- 
son having a warrant for the apprehension 
of Raupero. They found the natives en- 
camped near the spot, and all armed, in 
number about 200. They were on 2 
hill, and. Mr Thompson showed his warrant 
and attempted an explanation of its nature, 
which they either did not, or would not, 
understand, but continued to remain together 
in a body. There was a small stream or 
a separating the two parties, over which 

‘hompson and his party made a move- 
ment to pass in a canoe; while this was 
taking place, a gun from one of the Europeans 
accidentally went off, which the natives mis- 
taking for a signal of attack, immediately 
replied to by a general volley. This was re- 
turned, and several fell on both sides; the 
natives being in greater numbers, and con+ 
cealed by the fern, in which they lay down 
and reloaded, had the advantage; and after 
awhile, the English party were obliged to 
retreat up a steep hill, exposed to the fire of 
their opponents. Mr Tuckett, with about 
twelve others, and two men severely wounded 
(one whose arm has been since amputated), 
made their escape back to Cloudy Bay, and 
embarked on board the government brig, 
which arrived here on Saturday night, at 
twelveo’clock. A meeting of the inhabitants 
took place at nine o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, and about seventy individuals readily 
volunteered to accompany Mr ———— 
our police magistrate, and Colonel Wakefield, 
in the brig to Cloudy Bay. They embarked 
yesterday about twelve o’clock, but remain 
still in the harbour, having been obliged to 
put back by a violent gale from the S.E., 
which continues. It is much to be feared 
that both Captain Wakefield and Mr Thomp- 
son had fallen into the hands of the natives, 
although not clearly ascertained, as the brig 
put off immediately. Mr Tuckett and those 
who escaped with him got on board. Nor 
am I able to communicate with certainty the 
name of any individual on our side who has 
been actually killed, although several must 
have been severely wounded.” 
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From the wind being unfavourable, the 
expedition did not sail, and when it 
changed, the writer of the above (a Mr 
Kelham) on the 21st, says: 

“ This- detention has changed Colonel 
Wakefield’s intention of proceeding with any 
force in the hopes of rescue, which would 
now be unavailing, unless he could have mus- 
tered such a one as would have overcome all 
opposition; and he intends to proceed by 
negotiation, as most likely to be productive 
of success.” 

Of course, at this distance from the 
‘scene it would be hazardous to say that 
Colonel Wakefield undervalued his own 
prowess in coming to the conclusion that 
he could do more by negotiation than 
by fighting, but we wish he may prove 
right. 

The horrid practice of cannibalism has 
almost wholly ceased. If continued in any 
case, it must be with great secrecy. The taste 
for it has abated, and so, happily, has the 
supposed necessity of resorting to it, since 
the successful introduction of pigs and 
potatoes. Formerly there were New Zea- 
janders who rarely ate any meat but 
human flesh: Their chiefs regarded it as 
a luxury, and studied the best methods of 
cooking it. <Atoi, a chief otherwise 


amiable, told Mr Earle and Captain Duke 
that it was very good food. It, however, 
required a greater number of hours to pre- 


pare it than any other kind of flesh. When 
underdone, it was found tough, but pro- 
perly dressed it was very tender. It was 
as soft, he declared, as the bit of paper 
which he held in his hand, and which 
he tore in illustration of his statement. 
This Atoi was on very friendly terms 
with the English. They had employed a 
pretty native girl to carry wood for them. 
She was recognized by the chief as having 
run away from him. He seized her, and 
gave her in charge to his people. The 
English thought nothing of the incident ; 
but the next day they found that she had 
been murdered, and were informed that 
the chief and his friends were about to 
feast on the remains. Captain Duke and 
Mr Earle, though much shocked at the 
intelligence, determined to witness the pre- 
parations, 

“ We kept,” says the latter, “our informa- 
tion as secret as possible, well knowing that 
if we had manifested our wishes they would 
have denied the whole affair. We set out, 
taking a circuitous route towards the village ; 
and, being well acquainted with the road, we 
came upon them suddenly, and found them 
in the midst of their abominable ceremonies. 
On a spot of rising ground we saw a man 
preparing a native oven, in the following 
simple manner:—a hole is made in the 
ground, and hot stones are put within it, and 
then all is covered up close. As we ap- 
proached, we saw evident signs of the mur- 
der which had been perpetrated ; bloody 
mats were strewed around, and a boy was 
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standing by them actually laughing; he put 
his finger to his head, and then pointed to- 
wards a bush. I approached the bush, and 
there discovered a human head. My feelings 
of horror may be imagined as I recognized 
the features of the unfortunate girl I had 
seen forced from our village the preceding 
evening! Weran towards the fire, and there 
stood a man occupied in a way few would 
wish to see. He was preparing the four 
quarters of a human body for a feast; the 
large bones, having been taken out, were 
thrown aside, and the flesh being compressed, 
he was in the act of forcing it into the oven. 
While we stood transfixed by this terrible 
sight, a large dog, which lay before the fire, 
rose up, seized the bloody head, and walked 
off with it into the bushes.” 


The writer proceeds to show it was 
not a case in which necessity, or frantic 
anger, prompted the deed. 

“ In this instance it was no warrior’s flesh 
to be eaten; there was no enemy’s blood to 
drink, in order to infuriate them. They had 
no revenge to gratify; no plea could they 
make of their passions having been roused b; 
battle, nor the excuse that they eat the’ 
enemies to perfect their triumph. This was 
an action of unjustifiable cannibalism. Atoi, 
the chief, who had given orders for this cruel 
feast, had only the night before sold us four 
pigs for a few pounds of powder; so he had 
not even the excuse of want of food. After 
po ye Duke and myself had consulted with 
each other, we walked into the village, deter- 
mining to charge Atoi with his brutality.” 

What the real circumstances were, are 
thus explained : 

“We inquired why and how he had mur- 
dered the poor girl. He replied, that running 
away from him to her own relations was her 
only crime. He then took us outside his vil- 
lage, and showed us the post to which she 
had been tied, and laughed to think how he 
had cheated her :—‘ For,’ said he, ‘I told her 
I only intended to give her a flogging ; but I 
fired, and shot her through the heart!’ My 
blood ran cold at this relation, and I looked 
with feelings of horror at the savage while 
he related it. Shall I be credited when I 
again affirm, that he was not only a handsome 
young man, but mild and genteel in his de- 
meanour? He was a man we had admitted 
to our table, and was a general favourite 
with us all; and the poor victim to his bloody 
cruelty was a pretty girl of about sixteen 
years of age!” 


This wasin 1827. Forcible interference 
on the part of the English interrupted or 
postponed the banquet. Their conduct 
was greatly disapproved by a native friend, 
a chief, who was known by the name of 
King George. His view of the case was 
thus communicated :— 

“<In the first place,’ said he, ‘you did @ 
foolish thing, which might have cost you 
your lives; and ye did not accomplish your 
purpose after all, as you merely succeeded 
in burying the flesh near the spot on which 
you found it. After you went away, it was 
again taken up, and every bit was eaten ;’— 
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‘a fact,’ says Mr Earle, ‘I afterwards ascer- 
tained by examining the grave, and finding 
it empty.’ King George further said, ‘It 
was an old custom, which their fathers prac- 
tised before them; and you had no right to 
interfere with their ceremonies. I myself,’ 
added he, ‘have left off eating human flesh, 
out of compliment to you white men; but 
you have no reason to expect the same com- 
pliance from all the other chiefs. What 
punishment have you in England for thieves 
and runaways?’ We answered, ‘ After trial, 
flogging or hanging.’— Then,’ he replied, 
‘the only difference in our laws is, you flog 
and hang, but we shoot and eat.’” 

The aboriginal lawgivers of New Zea- 
land had, perhaps, a right to visit a venal 
offence with an inhuman and abominable 
punishment ; but we may fairly hope that, 
with their capacity to acquire European 
skill in handiwork, they will likewise 
prove themselves capable of adopting 
milder sentiments than those which were 
previously theirs, and that they will event- 
ually become a. civilized people. 


THE CELEBRATED ERSKINE A POET. 


Ir is now perhaps not generally known 
that the judge and eminent counsel was, 
in early life, a soldier, and also a poet. 
He, however, was serving in the Royals at 
St Philip’s, in the island of Minorca, and 
while there, in the year 1774, wrote the 
following playful poem, which, though on 
a trifling incident of the moment, is still 
worth reading. 

To Lady Cecilia Johnson, from her Monkey, on 
his banishment for tearing a leaf out of a 
book, requesting that England might be the 
place of exile. 

The humble petition of sorrowful Peter, 
With submission set forth, as follows, in 
metre. 

I think if I’m rightly inform’d of the crime 

For which I am banish’d, it seems thus in 

rhyme :— 

“For tearing of books, for mischief and 

stealing, 

“ And tricks of all kind from the ground to 

the ceiling.” 

—— As mankind pretend to be govern’d by 

laws, 


I claim a just right to be heard in my cause: ‘ 


Which I ground upon reason, and wrap up in 


rhyme 

Altho’ a the practice of courts in our time. 

For in law I must say, tho’ perhaps not in 
season, 

That trials are often without rhyme or rea- 


son: 

All culprits are punish’d, if Lord Coke says 
true, 

Not from love of revenge, but for harm that 
they do: 

Onthis common maxim my pleadings I found, 

Aud the crime that ’m charg’d with must 
fall to the ground ; 

There never was book yet, I'll be bound to 
engage, 

Above all in our days, but might well spare 
& page. 


aaa * public, as well as most authors, might 
oo! 


With smiles on a monkey devouring a book. 

Tis as — for a volume, I’ll venture my 
oath, 

To be eat by an ape, as a critic or moth: 

And then as to reading, all wits have con- 
fess’d it, 

You never can profit unless you digest it ; 

And monkeys and men from the north to the 
south 

Can only digest what wg 3 put in their mouth. 

— Much more might be said if I chose to 
enlarge, 

But I’d rather proceed to the rest of my 
charge. 

To blame me for mischief and tax me with 
stealing, 

Is surely a want of all reason and feeling ; 

For Nature, who ripens the figs and the 
grapes, 

Is not nearer related to man than to apes. 

*Tis because they are stronger they scize 
upon all, 

And t ‘\aptaaaaas *tis certain must go to the 
wall; 

But the fair-teeming earth, our bountiful 
mother, 

Loves Peter as dearly as Adam his brother. 

As to tricks of all kinds, for which I’m 
accus’d, 

I’d deny they are tricks, and protest I'm 
abus’d. 

Equipt as I am in my shabby old grey, 

I dare not adventure what fine folks might 


say. 

Each Ditiful, ignorant, gingerbread varlct, 

Each ape of eighteen, in his gold lace and 
scarlet, 

Has a right, to be sure, on all subjects to 
chatter, 

Tho’ Peter, perhaps, may know more of the 
matter: 

Could Peter (I speak with respect and sub- 
mission) 

By some lucky chance get an ensign’s com- 
mission. 

— I see you all laughing, but titter away, 

I’m not the first monkey was such I dare say. 

*Tis no such great matter to play well at 


cards, 
And I think I should soon be the ton in the 
uards. . 
I’m fit for all duties except a court martial, 
There my likeness to man might make me 
too partial. 
As to _— to be sure, I confess I’m not 
tall, 
But A——n’s scarce taller that parades 
thro’ the mall : oan 
And a rag from Miss Bruce,* or my tail in a 


queue, : 
Would soon all the hearts of the ladies sub- 


ue. ‘ 

What might not be done with my dress, air, 
and shape, : 

When the fashion at Court is to look like an 


ape. 

What challenges, ducls, what quarrels and 
slaughters, 

Vhat tears would be shed over spouses and 
daughters ; 





* A milliner. 
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What groups fill’d with anguish, and rivals 
forlorn, 

Would wish in despair I had never been born. 

Tho’ faith, to my shame, I’m afraid I should 


see 
Five hundred of much greater monkeys than 


me}; 

And mad for some fair one might steal forth 
to meet her, 

And find her eloping with some other Peter; 

Yet spite of these rubs I should have the 
renown 

To be one of the finest young fellows in town. 

Then if exile’s my state, I implore, with a 


tear, 

To be shipp’d off for England, for there is 
my sphere. het 

If to this last request te start no objection, 

My cousin Tom Erskine has pledged his 
protection 

—— I suppose (like the Scotch) on account 
of connexion. 





DETERMINED SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Tue following communication, we have 
received from a gentleman connected 
with a government establishment, who 
assures us it is sent to the ‘ Mirror’ as he 
received it from the sister of the officer by 
whom it was written, who was present, 
and, indeed, an actor in the tragic scene. 
ACCOUNT OF A “ SUTTEE ” WHICH TOOK 

PLACE IN THE TERRITORY OF NAGPORE 

SOME YEARS AGO, RELATED BY AN EYE- 

WITNESS. 

On the morning of the 19th May, 182—, 
one of the Brahmins, named K——, about 
28 or 29 years of age, died; and his wife, 
named C——, 21 or 22 years old, declared 
her intention to become a“ suttee.” Be- 
ing at the time superintendent of the 
district, a report was made to me of the 
circumstance, and I sent the Shas- 
tree and the head Brahmins, who were 
employed from 7 a.m. till near 3 P.M. in 
attempting to make her abandon her reso- 
lution. At this time they came in a body 
to me to report the failure of all their 
endeavours; and although I had little ex- 
pectation that I should be able to induce 
her to change her resolution, yet I was 
resolved not to leave it unattempted, and 
accompanied the Brahmins to the house of 
the deceased, where I found an immense 
crowd. The corpse was laid out in a 
narrow veranda and covered with a white 
cloth, over which red powder was partially 
scattered. The widow sat by it, and ap- 
peared perfectly composed. I sat down 
near her, and inquired why she intended to 
become a “suttee,” assuring her that, if 
she would alter her determination, I would 
take care to have her well provided for, 
either if she chose to remain at Chanda or 
go to Benares ; but, pointing to the body, 
she said her husband was gone, and that 
she was resolved to accompany him. I 
staid along time and with the Brahmins 
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said everything I could think would be of 
avail, but, I regret to say, all to no pur-, 
pose; and as the smell from the body was 
beginning to be offensive, I did not con- 
sider myself authorized longer to withhold 
my sanction that the ceremony should go 
forward. I attended, however, at the 
funeral pile, outside the town, with Cap- 
tain S——, in theevening. On our arrival 
we found the widow sitting near the corpse, 
but she got up on our approach, and we 
had some conversation with her, but un- 
happily without effect. She retired for a 
moment, sat down by the corpse, and then 
again came towards us, and presented 
each of us with betel, sugar, &c., and a 
small sprig of flowers, together with some 
sandal-wood powder. She took off her gold 
necklace, and the gold ornaments from her 
wrists, and gave them to a Brahmin, with 
instructions what to do with them. It 
was a most painful and distressing sight, 
and we both felt most deeply for this un- 
happy and misguided victim of supersti- 
tion. We again made efforts to persuade 
her to relinquish her intention, but noth- 
ing could prevail; and, on quitting us, she 
went and sat down again by the body, 
and began to distribute betel nuts, sugar, 
flowers, &c., to those around her; she also 
ate some sweetmeats, not having tasted 
food or water since the death of her hus- 
band. We were both perfectly satisfied 
that she was in full possession of her 
mind; and indeed I had, during my visit 
to her house in the afternoon, been parti- 
cularly struck with her uncommon firm- 
ness, in resisting the earnest entreaties of 
those around her, to abandon her determi- 
nation. She was perfectly cheerful, and 
answered the arguments, assuring the 
Brahmins of her fortitude. The widow 
sat a considerable time distributing sweet- 
meats and flowers, during which period 
the body of her husband was placed on 
the pile, the head to the southward, and 
shortly afterwards the widow, supported 
by two Brahmins, walked round it very 
slowly, the people constantly following, 
and touching her feet. She then ascended 
the pile to the platform of straw and 
sticks on which the.body was placed, and 
laid down on the west side, with the 
corpse on her right hand; after this, sticks 
and bundles of ‘Towasee straw, “ kurbee,” 
were placed round the pile: the sticks 
were about eight or nine feet long, one 
end resting on the ground, the other 
against the top of the pile; the spaces 
between were filled up with the “kur- 
bee,” also placed erect; they were nct 
fastened in any way, and the smallest 
force from within could easily have thrown 
them outwards. The widow continued 
sitting on the pile, talking at times to the 
Brahmins. She partook of sweetmeats, 
and drank water. Having finished .she 
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again reclined by the corpse, and after a 
short time gave the signal for lighting the 
pile, by setting fire to some camphor on 
her left hand with a small candle supplied 
to her by one of the attendant Brahmins, 
herself setting fire to the pile with both 
hands. The pile was now set on fire in 
all directions by men with torches, and 
camphor having been scattered along the 
wood, it was almost instantly in a strong 
blaze. There was at this moment a con- 
siderable noise from the tom toms and 
music, but although very close, and watch- 
ing narrowly, I did not perceive the 
slightest attempt on the part of the 
woman to move, nor did I hear any cry, 
and from the immense flame life must 
have been speedily extinct. We remained 
till the pile was almost totally reduced, 
but there was no vestige of either of the 
bodies. At this season of the year the 


materials of the pile are as dry as tinder, 
and a moderate breeze materially assisted 
the speedy rise of the Ve 


Capt. and Act. "Superintendent. 


MR BRANDE’S LECTURE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMISTRY BEFORE 
THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY OF ENGLAND. 

Dec. 6: Lord Spencer in the chair—Mr 

Brande stated that chemistry had now ad- 

vanced far enough to be of service to agri- 

culturists, and this had been remarkably the 
case since the period in which minute ana- 
lyses of plants had proved the necessity of 
attending not only to the bulk of materials 
of which the soil was composed, but to the 
substances which existed only in minute 
quantities. The ingredients of the soil may 
be divided, Ist, into those which form the 
bulk of the soil, as sand, clay, and lime; and 
2ndly, those particular substances, which 
only enter into the composition of some soils, 
such as some of the salts of lime, soda, potassa, 
iron, manganese, &c. Lime is a compound of 

a metal and oxygen, constituting an oxide. 

The metal is called calcium, and is very 

difficult to obtain, but it resembles in its 

general properties potassium, the metal of 
the alkali potassa. Like potassium, calcium 
has a strong affinity for oxygen, and on 
throwing it on water its oxygen is abstracted, 
and hydrogen in a state of combustion is set 
free. Lime has the properties of an alkali, 
and acts upon test-paper in the same manner 
as potass and soda. It does not exist pure in 

a native state, but is always found combined 

with some acid. The acid with which it is 

most frequently combined is the carbonic 
acid, which consists of carbon and oxygen. 

Carbonate of lime exists in the greatest 

abundance in the hills, rocks, and mountains 

of the globe, and is found in what the geolo- 
gists call the primary, secondary, and tertiary 
rocks. In the first it is found in the form of 
marble, in the second in the form of limestone 
and chalk, and in the third in immense beds 
of shells, One of the properties of carbonate 
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of lime is, that it effervesces with acids and 
gives off carbonic acid. If a soil containing 
carbonate of lime be submitted to the action 
of dilute muriatic or sulphuric acid, and the 
whole bulk be weighed before and after the 
experiment, the quantity lost will indicate 
the quantity of carbonic acid present. 
Amongst many of the limestones other sub- 
stances besides carbonate of lime are found. 
Thus the chalk at Brighton has been found 
to contain a great number of animalcules, 
and the consequence of their presence is that 
phosphate of lime exists in it also, which is a 
very important ingredient. The following is 
an analysis of such chalk :— 

Carbonate of lime é . 

Carbonate of magnesia ° 

Phosphate of lime ; ° 

Oxides of iron and manganese 

Alumina and silica . . 


Chalk with the phosphate might be a valu- 
able manure for chalk without it. In order 
to get the lime, the carbonic acid must be 
got rid of. This is effected by heat, as in 
limekilns. Fifty ewts. of carbonate of lime 
or chalk yields twenty-eight cwts. of lime, 
and twenty-two cwts. of carbonic acid are 
driven off; lime consisting of twenty-two 
parts carbonic acid and twenty-cight parts 
lime. Chalk should always be burned in a 
current of air, and the more moisture this 
contains the better. If lime is exposed to 
the atmosphere it absorbs water and car- 
bonic acid, forming a hydrate of lime 
and a carbonate of lime. Such is the 
affinity of lime for water, that it will dry 
air exposed to its influence in a confined 
space. When water is poured on lime it is 
rapidly absorbed and heat is given out, so 
that a match may be lighted by it. This is 
called slaked lime. When this lime is ex- 
posed to the air it absorbs carbonic acid, 
which always exists in the air, and parts with 
its water. Lime is soluble in 700 times its 
weight of pure water, and in this state be- 
comes the best possible test of the existence 
of carbonic acid. If shaken in a vessel con- 
taining carbonic acid, whether from the com- 
bustion of a candle, the respiration of an 
animal, or the fermenting vat of a brewery, 
the lime water becomes milky from the pre- 
sence of carbonate of lime. Carbonic acid 
may be proved to exist thus even in spring 
water, and in the water of the river Thames. 
When carbonic acid is in excess in water it 
dissolves the chalk or carbonate of lime, and 
whilst under pressure the water holds it in 
solution, but the moment the carbonic acid is 
given off then the carbonate of lime falls 
down, and this is the origin of the stalactites 
and stalagmites of many of our caverns and 
springs. The uses of lime in agriculture are 
several ; Ist, it decomposes vegetable matter, 
and converts it into what is called humus ; 
2nd, it neutralizes acids which may collect 
in the soil; 3rd, it decomposes injurious salts 
of iron, forming an inert oxide of that metal ; 
4th, it decomposes the various aluminous 
compounds, setting free their elements; 5th, 
it decomposes bone manure, and thus pro- 
duces ammonia, a very valuable constituent 
in soils. When ammonia comes in contact 
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with potash it becomes converted into nitric 
acid, and thus are probably formed the —_ 
nitre beds of various parts of India; 6th, 
when it comes in contact with felspar, it 
evolves the potash and the silica of these 
rocks, and thus produces the best possible 
soil for the growth of the gramineous plants 
which are known to require so much silica. 
One of the best tests for the presence of lime 
is the oxalate of ammonia, which throws down 
in lime water a copious white precipitate, 
which is oxalate of lime. The presence of 
carbonate of lime alone may always be ascer- 
tained in rocks by its making a clear solution 
in weak acids, but if there is magnesia or 
other salts, then the solution becomes turbid. 
It had been stated that lime is beneficial to 
plants, as they excrete from their roots an 
acid which, on coming in contact with the 
lime, is converted into a soluble salt, which 
is then taken up into the system of the plant. 


SNATCHED FROM THE GRAVE. 


Tne following striking narrative is from 
the Causes Celébres :— 


6 “Two Parisian merchants, strongly united 
in friendship, had each one child of different 
sexes, who early contracted a strong inclina- 
tion for each other, which was cherished b 
the parents; and they were flattered wi 
the expectations of being joined together for 
life. Unfortunately, at the time they thought 
themselves on the point of completing this 
long-wished-for union, a man far advanced 
in years, and possessed of an immense for- 
tune, saw the young lady, and made honour- 
able proposals. Her parents could not resist 
the temptation of a son-in-law in such afflu- 
ent circumstances, and forced her to comply. 
As soon as the knot was tied, she strictly en- 
joined her former lover never to see her, and 
patiently submitted to her fate. But the 
anxiety of her mind preying on her body, 
threw her at last into a lingering disorder 
that apparently carried her off, and she was 
consigned to her grave. As soon as the news 
of this melancholy event reached the lover, 
his affliction was doubled, being deprived of 
all hope of her widowhood : but recollecting 
that in her youth she had been for some time 
in a lethargy, his hopes revived, and he hur- 
ried to the place of her burial, where a good 
bribe procured him the sexton’s permission 
to dig her up, which he performed, and re- 
moved her to a place of safety, where, by 
proper methods, he revived the almost ex- 
tinguished spark of life. Great was her sur- 
prise at finding the state she had been in; 
and probably as great was her pleasure, at 
the means by which she had been recalled 
from the grave. As soon as she was suffi- 
ciently recovered, the lover laid his claim; 
and his reasons, supported by a powerful in- 
clination on her side, were too strong for her 
to resist. But as France was no longer a 
place of safety for them, they agreed to re- 
move to England, where they continued ten 
years, when a strong inclination to re-visit 
their native country seized them, which they 
thought they might safely gratify, and ac- 
cordingly made the journey. But here the 
lady was so unfortunate as to be recognised 
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by her old husband, whom she met in a pub- 
lic walk ; and all her endeavours to disguise 
herself being ineffectual, he laid his claim 
to her before a court of justice; and the 
lover defended his right, alleging the hus- 
band, by burying her, had forfeited his title, 
and that he had acquired a just one by free- 
ing her from the | aw and delivering her 
from the jaws of death. These reasons, how- 
ever, whatever weight they might have in a 
court where love presided, seemed to have 
little effect on the grave sages of the law; 
and the lady with her lover, not thinking it 
safe to wait the determination of the court, 
peodently retired a second time out of the 
gdom.” 





LIFE. 
A FRAGILE bark, in storms and calms, 
Upon a treach’rous sea. 
With an inestimable freight— 
Bound for Eternity. L. M.S. 

GRAFTING THE GRAPE VinE.—Cut off 
the old vine below the surface of the earth, 
after the leaves are fully expanded. Split 
the stock as in cleft-grafting. Insert the 
scion, consisting of one-year old wood, and 
bearing two or three buds, having first 
cut the end to be inserted in a wedge-like 
shape. If the stock close firmly on the 
scion, tying is unnecessary ; if it does not, 
then it must be bound. Draw the earth 
up around the whole, leaving the bud 
mainly depended on, the second from the 
top, just even with the surface. Take off 
the sprouts that rise from jthe stock, and 
those that spring from the scion, all but 
one, and train that up carefully. No tree 
is so easily propagated by grafting. No 
clay, or wax, or adhesive plaister is wanted. 
No special care is required to fit bark to 
bark, as in other cases. Always put the 
scion on one side of the stock; and, to en- 
sure success, when the stock will admit of 
it, put in two scions, one on each side of 
the cleft. As to the time, it is essential 
that the operation be performed after the 
leaves of the stock are fully expanded, and 
all danger of bleeding is over. It is said 
that success by this mode is just as cer- 
tain, if the operation is performed before 
the sap begins to rise. On the Ist of June 
of this year, a scion was put of the Gros 
Maroc in the root of a wild vine. It had 
on the 30th of June grown about two feet, 
and when put on strong roots, fully fifteen 
or twenty feet in one summer, and they 
invariably produce good crops the second 
year. A white grape from France, worked 
on the root of the vigorous-growing fox- 
grape, produced abundantly the second 
year, while cuttings of the same grape, 
treated as cuttings usually are, grew very 
slowly, and were five years in coming to a 
bearing state. The delicate foreign va- 
rieties have invariably been wonderfully 
strengthened by being worked on the roots 
of our strong native kinds, 
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Arms. Ar., three eagles displayed, gu., ducally crowned or. 
Crest. On a ducal coronet or, an eagle displayed, ar. 


Supporters. Two unicorns, az., each gorged with coronets composed of crosses-pattée and 
fleurs-de-lis, ar., armed, crowned, and unguled or. 


Motto. “ Vincit omnia veritas.” “Truth overcomes all things.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF KINGSALE. 


Tan that of the Courcys, heraldry pre- 
sents us with few prouder names. To 
great antiquity, we may add its pedigree 
connects this noble family with most of 
the Royal houses of Europe; paternally 
through the Dukes of Lorraine, and ma- 
ternally through those of Normandy. 
Burke goes back so far as Louis IV of 
France, who married, A. p. 939, Gerberza, 
daughter of the Emperor Henry I, by 
whom he had two sons, Lothario, who 
succeeded to the French throne, and with 
whose son, Louis V, the race of monarchs 
sprung from Charlemagne ended, and the 
brother of Louis, Charles, Duke of Lor- 
raine, whose immediate descendant, Ro- 
bert de Courcy, was Lord of Courcy, in 
Normandy, in the year 1006. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son Richard de 
Courcy, who accompanied his Sovereign, 
William Duke of Normandy into England. 
He distinguished himself at the battle 
of Hastings, and was gratefully rewarded 
by the conqueror, it is said, with many 
lordships, and among them Stokein the 
county of Somerset, which in consequence 
was thence called Stoke Courcy. He died 
in 1098, and was succeeded by his son 
Robert as Lord de Courcy, in Normandy, 
and Baron of Stoke Courcy, in England. 
Robert became steward to the household 
of Henry I, and to that of his daughter 
Matilda, by the former of whom he was 
made one of the greater Barons of West- 
minster. He married Rohesda, daughter 
of Hugh de Grant Mesnil, Lord of Blackley, 
in the county of Leicester, and Lord High 
Steward of England, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son William, who died with- 
out issue, leaving the title to his brother 
Robert. He commanded in the battle of 
Northampton, fought, in the time of King 
Stephen, against the Scotch, and married 
Avicia, daughter and co-heir of William 
de Meschines, Earl of Cambridge, being 
succeeded by an only son, William, Baron 
of Stoke Courcy, and dapifer to Henry II. 


He, on his death in 1171, was succeeded by 
his eldest son Sir John Courcy, who, 
having distinguished himself in the wars 
of Henry IT, both in England and in Gas- 
cony, was sent in 1177 by Henry to Ireland, 
that he might assist William Fitz-Adelm, 
in carrying on the government of that 
kingdom. Sir John engaged some of the 
veteran nobility to accompany him, and 
invaded Ulster with twenty-two knights, 
fifty esquires, and about three hundred 
foot soldiers, and, after many hard-fought 
battles, succeeded in subduing that por- 
tion of the country to the English rule. 
For this, in 1181, he was created Earl of 
Ulster, which was the first Irish title of 
honour conferred upon an Englishman. He 
remained in great favour with Henry ; but 
upon the accession of John he incurred the 
hatred of Hugh de Lacie, then governor 
of Ireland, who caused him to be seized 
while he was performing a solemn penance, 
unarmed and barefooted, in Down-Patrick 
churchyard, on Good Friday, in the year 
1203. Courcy was sent over to England, 
where John condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment in the Tower of London, 
and all his possessions were granted to 
Lucie. He had been a prisoner for a year, 
when a dispute occurred between Philip 
Augustus of France and King John, on the 
subject of the Duchy of Normandy, which 
it was agreed should be decided by single 
combat. The day was named, and the 
French monarch was ready to appear by 
his champion, but no one stood forward to 
take up the gauntlet for John ; at least no 
one whom he was content to adopt as his 
representative. Thecaptive in the Tower 
was then thought of, and he, being 
liberated, was induced to accept the chal- 
lenge. All was ready, and the knights ap- 
peared in the presence of the Kings of Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, when the cham- 
pion of Philip Augustus was seized with 
a sudden panic, and fled precipitately from 
the scene on which he had been expected 
to display his valour. The victory, under 
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these circumstances, was adjudged to be- 
long to England. His great strength hav- 
ing been mentioned, the Earl of Ulster was 
desired to give a proof of it in presence of 
the King of France, which he did by 
cleaving a massive helmet in twain at a 
single blow. John was so satisfied with 
the conduct of his lordship on this occasion, 
that he not on’7 ordered the restoration of 
his property, Dut promised to grant any- 
thing within kis gift that he might desire. 
To this the Zarl replied that he had 
already titles and estates enough, and he 
would, therefcze, only ask, in memory of 
his Royal grac2, that his successors should 
have the privilege, their obeisance being 
first paid, to remain covered ia the pre 
sence of his Majesty and all future Kings 
of England. The request was immediately 
granted. His lordship died in France about 
the year 1210, and was succeeded by his 
only son, Miles, to whom Henry III gave 
the Barony of Kingsale as a compensation 
for the Earldom of Ulster, which, though 
ordered to be restored by John, seems still 
to have been retained by De Lacie. 

The title descended regularly from father 
to son during nearly five hundred years. 
John de Courcy, the eighteenth Lord, 
died July 25, 1625, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Gerald, who deceased about 
the year 1642. He had no issue, and was 
succeeded by his brother Patrick, who 


died in 1663, leaving three sons, John, 
Edmond, and Miles, and four daughters. 
John died in 1667, and was succeeded by 
his son, who was succeeded by his bro- 


ther, Americus. This nobleman was out- 
lawed in 1691 for his attachment to James 
II. He, however, soon made his peace 
with William, and sat in the Irish parlia- 
ment of 1692. In observance of the pri- 
vilege granted to his ancestors, he ap- 
peared before William III covered, and 
when the King expressed surprise at 
seeing him wear his hat in his pre- 
sence, his lordship thus explained : — 
“ Sire, my name is Courcy; I am Lord of 
Kingsale in your Majesty’s kingdom of 
Ireland; and the reason of my appearing 
covered in your Majesty’s presence is, I 
come to assert the ancient privilege of my 
family, granted to Sir John de Courcy, 
Earl of Ulster, by John, King of Eng- 
land.” “The King acknowledged the pri- 
vilege, and gave the Earl his hand to kiss. 
His lordship paid his obeisance, and re. 
mained covered. He died in 1710, when 
the peerage reverted to his first cousin, 
Gerald, the twenty-fourth baron, grand- 
son to Patrick the twentieth, being son of 
the Honourable Miles de Courcy by Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter and even- 
tually sole heir to Anthony Sadleir, Esq., 
of Arley Hall, in Warwickshire. That 
nobleman having been presented to 
George I in 1720, had thhonour of kiss- 
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ing his Majesty’s hand, and asserting the 
ancient privilege of his house. He died 
in 1759, having two daughters, but no 
male issue, and the title, in consequence, 
devolved upon his second cousin, the eldest 
son of Anthony, only son of David, fourth 
son of John, the eighteenth Lord, who 
married, in 1746, Martha, daughter of the 
Reverend Isaac Heron, by whom he had 3 
numerous family. Hedied in March 1776, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, who 
had married, in 1763, Susan, daughter of 
Conway Blennerhasset, Esq., of Castle 
Conway, in the county of Kerry, by whom 
he had four sons and four daughters. His 
lordship was succeeded on his death, May 
24, 1822, by Thomas, his eldest surviving 
son, his eldest son, a lieut.-colonel in the 
army, having lost his lifein Spain during the 
Peninsular war, through excessive fatigue. 
Thomas, the twenty-seventh Baron, died, 
unmarried, January 25, 1832, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, John Stapleton 
de Courcy, the present peer. His lord- 
ship was born September 17, 1805. He 
was married, October 3, 1825, to Sarah, 
daughter of Joseph Chadder, Esq., by 
whom he has issue. Besides being Baron 
de Courcy, his Lordship is premier Baron, 
and Baron of Ringrone, in Ireland. 


THE SUPPOSED SON OF LOUIS THE 

SIXTEENTH. 
From time to time mysterious rumours 
have been circulated that the son of Louis 
XVI, supposed to have died while a boy in 
the Temple, had escaped, and was still 
alive. The question having lately been 
revived under somewhat extraordinary 
circumstances, the following curious facts, 
stated by the Margravine of Anspach in 
her ‘ Memoirs,’ published in 1826, relative 
to one pretender, may be read with great 
interest :— 

“ At the time of the conspiracy of George 
Cadoudal, it was related to Bonaparte 
that the son of Louis was alive, and was 
under the protection of the Vendeans. 
Fouché, then minister of police, was in- 
structed to send to prison a young man, 
who had excited great interest by declar- 
ing himself to be the dauphin. He was a 
drummer in a Belgian regiment, and was 
sentenced to run tlie gauntlet for a slight 
crime. At the moment that the punish- 
ment was to be undergone, he demanded to 
speak with the colonel, as he had, he said, 
a secret of great importance to communi- 
cate. Being conducted into his presence, 
he declared to him that he was the dau- 
phin, son of Louis XVI; that till that day 
he had kept the secret in the most pro- 
found silence, except in confidence to his 
sister, to whom he had communicated it,— 
but that, feeling the disgrace of the chas- 
tisement he was going to suffer, he could 
not suppress his feelings, and begged to be 
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allowed to give the proofs he could pro- 
duce, and to have a suspension of the 
punishment till he had convinced him of 
the truth. 

“The officer, who was particularly struck 
with the appearance and countenance of 
the drummer, the facility with which he 
expressed himself, his polished manners, 
and the semblance of truth which animated 
his account, undertook to submit this un- 
expected subject to the general in chief, 
whose quarters were at Turin. He con- 
veyed the youth in a carriage with four 
horses ; and, having arrived at Asti, an 
old Swiss guard recognized him, and, with 
tears in his eyes, fell at his feet. 

“ As soon as his arrival was made known 
at Turin, all the ladies disputed for the 
pleasure of seeing him ; and urged him to 
give a relation of his adventures, which he 
did in the following manner: 

“He stated that, when a prisoner in the 
Temple, he had been confided to the care 
of a shoemaker, named Simon ; this man 
had every appearance of being fierce and 
brutal. Often, in the presence of the com- 
missaries of Paris, he appeared to ill- 
treat him, in order to gain their confidence, 
but in his heart he deplored his misfor- 
tunes, and frequently, when alone, gave 
him proofs of the most tender affection. 
His object was, undoubtedly, to save him; 
but unfortunately great difficulties were 
opposed to his designs, and the Convention 
had formed the resolution of destroying 
him. As they dared not do this openly, 
they gave secret orders to Simon to poison 
him, but his generous guardian was hor- 
ror-struck at this proposition. He pro- 
cured the dead body of a child, which he 
put there in his place, and presented it to 
the commissaries. As the resemblance 
was not exact, he attributed this difference 
to the violence of the poison, which had so 
much disfigured his features. He then 
placed him under the care of a friend, who 
conducted him to Bourdeaux, and after- 
wards to Corsica; but the great misfor- 
tune which happened to him after this 
was, that his benefactor died. 

“Having soon exhausted his stock of 
money, and being pressed by want, he 
entered into the service of a vender of 
lemonade. As his sister was at Vienna, 
his project was to join her there. With 
this design he quitted Corsica, and repaired 
to Italy, to pass from thence into Ger- 
many. Italy was occupied by the Aus- 
trians; a party of infantry fell in with 
him, and endeavoured to compel him to 
enlist. On his refusal he was stripped of 
all he possessed ; and, to avoid a greater 
misfortune, he was engaged as a drummer, 
being then only fourteen years of age. 
From that time he performed his duty 
with punctuality ; but, committing for the 
first time a fault, he had been sentenced to 


the punishment, and now having made 
himself known, his only hope was in the 
protection of the Emperor. 

“This recital, made with great simplicity, 
produced its effect. The attentions paid 
to him were redoubled. Many who had 
been about the court remembered that the 
dauphin had a wound which he received 
from a fall froma ladder; it was discovered 
that the youth had the same wound. The 
public ran to bestow their homage, and he 
was called Monseigneur, and Votre Altesse 
Royale. The general received orders to 
bring the supposed dauphin. to a court 
martial ; to load him with favours if he 
spoke truth, and to punish him severely if 
he proved to be an impostor. 

“The young soldier, alarmed at the trial 
he was to undergo, confessed that he was 
the son of a watchmaker at Versailles ; 
and that he had recourse to this stratagem 
to evade the punishment which he had in- 
curred: yet, notwithstanding this con- 
fession, many believed in the tale. The 
council of war determined that he should 
undergo the sentence; but, at the solicita- 
tion of some ladies, his punishment was 
remitted to running the gauntlet once, 
instead of three times.” 





NAPOLEON NO REVOLUTIONIST. 
(For the Mirror.) 

A DECLARATION of the Allied Sovereigns 
at Laybach, in which the Emperor Napo- 
leon was in terms of reprobation pro- 
nounced to be the Representative of the 
Revolution, called forth the following obser- 
vations from the celebrated Abbé de Pradt, 
Archbishop of Malins. 

“Tt is too late to insult Napoleon, now 
that he is defenceless, after having for so 
many years crouched at his feet, while he 
had the power to punish. Those who are 
armed should respect a disarmed enemy, 
and the glory of the conqueror depends, in 
a great measure, on the consideration 
shown towards the captive, particularly 
when he yields to superior force, not to 
superior genius. It is too late to call Napo- 
leon a Revolutionist, after having for such 
a length of time pronounced him to be the 
restorer of order in France. It is too late 
for those to aim the shaft of insult at him 
who once stretched forth their hands to 
him as a friend, pledged their faith to him 
as an ally, and sought to prop a tottering 
throne by mingling their blood with his. 
He the Representative of the Revolution ! 
The Revolution broke the bonds of union 
between France and Rome: he renewed 
them. The Revolution overthrew the 
Temples of the Almighty: he restored 
them. The Revolution created two classes 
of clergy hostile to each other: he recon- 
ciled them. The Revolution profaned St 
Denis ; he purified it, and offered expiation 
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to the ashes of kings. The Revolution 
subverted the throne: he raised it again, 
and gave it anew lustre. The Revolution 
banished from their country the nobility of 
France: he opened to them the gates of 
France and of his palace; though he knew 
them to be his irreconcilable enemies, and 
for the most part the enemies of the public 
institutions, he reincorporated them with 
the society from which they had been 
separated. This Representative of the Re- 
volution, which has been declared hostile to 
sovereignty, filled Germany with kings, 
advanced the rank of princes, restored 
superior royalty, and re-constructed a de- 
faced model. This Representative of a Re- 
volution, which is condemned as a principle 
of anarchy, like another Justinian, drew up, 
amidst the din of war, those codes which 
are the least defective portion of human 
legislation, and constructed the most vigor- 
ous machine of government in the whole 
world. This Representative of a Revolution, 
which is vulgarly accused of having sub- 
verted all institutions, restored universities 
and public schools, and accomplished those 
amazing and stupendous works which re- 
flect honour on human genius: and yet, in 
the face of the Alps, which bowed down at 
his command ; of the ocean, subdued at 
Cherbourg, at Flushing, at the Helder, 
and at Antwerp; of rivers, smoothly 
flowing beneath the bridges of Jena, 
Serres, Bordeaux, and Turin; of canals, 
uniting seas together in a course beyond 
the control of Neptune ; finally, in the face 
of Paris, metamorphosed as it is by Napo- 
leon, he is pronounced to be the agent of 
general destruction! He who restored 
all, is said to be the representative of that 
which destoyed all! To what undiscerning 
men is this language supposed to be ad- 
dressed ?” 





HENRY OF NAVARRE AND 
GAVARET. 


Unper the above title we find a singular 
anecdote related by Miss Skelton, in ‘ Ains- 
worth’s Magazine.’ Gavaret was a Hugue- 
not, who had been converted to the old 
faith, and was thought a fit instrument to 
be employed by the Spanish court to 
assassinate Henry of Navarre. He was 
provided with a valuable and admirably 
well-trained horse, a disguise, purse, and 
pistols, and repaired to Paris, where, on 
his arrival, he learned that his intended 
victim was out “on a hawking party, but 
thinly attended.” He determined forth- 
with to strike the meditated blow. The 
narrative proceeds :— 

“Tt was a glorious day; and, long ere Ga- 
varet found those he sought, he could hear 
borne upon the singing wind the clear musi- 
cal voice of the monarch, the sharp sudden 
bark of the attendant spaniels, the shrill cry 
of the quarry, the deep tones of the falconer, 
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calling back his bird, the shout that an- 
nounced the finding of the game, the shout 
that announced itsfall. Gavaret,as he passed 
along at an easy canter, could see, through the 
openings of the trees, the figures of the 
sportsmen at their sport. It was, as I have 
said, a glorious day, and the sun shone with 
unbroken lustre on the gay forms of the 
handsome — and his companions. Henry, 
always so handsome and so gallant, looked. 
doubly so now, with the excitement and the 
flush of the chase glowing upon his fine up- 
turned countenance, and lighting up the 
large piercing eyes with an increased fire and 
animation; his dress was calculated to show 
off to great advantage the beauty of his 
shape and his greeted horsemanship ;_ his 
hat, flung back from his brow, was decorated. 
with a iong waving ostrich plume—a plume 
as white as snow; the diamond that clasped 
the feather, which danced so gaily in the 
wind, was, inthose broad day-beams, a second 
sun; the golden spurs upon his heel, the 
golden hilt of his sword, the silver on the 
pistols in his holster, the silver on his studded 
bridle, flashed as he moved in the light that 
was poured from that unclouded heaven. 

“Nor must we omit to say how gallantly 
went the sport watched so eagerly by the 
king. Just as Gavaret came in sight the 
quarry, a noble heron was rising into the 
air, and the ger-falcon, borne by Henry, was 
loosened from its jesses, and cast off on the 
pursuit. The ger-falcon was a splendid bird, 
sent as a present to the King of Navarre b 
Elizabeth of England, and brought with 
others of the breed, by her command, from 
Norway. It was of great size; and the 
spread of its sails, or wings, was of extraor- 
dinary width; its plumage was beautiful, a 
snow-white throat, wings of snowy whiteness, 
crossed with bars of brown, shaded from 
light to dark, a tail of the same rich contrast, 
her pendent feathers pure and unspotted, her 
ruffled mails, or breast feathers, of down 
softness, her clear large eye was of a dark 
deep blue, her bill of the same colour. With 
those eyes, meeting the dazzling sunlight, 
and with her strong claws knotted, ready to 
strike, up she rushed against the wind, the 
fairest falcon that ever rose in flight, 

“ Gavaret, pausing fora moment, watched 
the chase. The heron, proud and stately, 
swept forth across the river; the falcon rose 
far above it; and descending rapidly, drove 
it back to the side of the stream it attempted 
to quit. The heron, turning on his back, 
awaited the attack of hisenemy. The falcon, 
stooping gallantly, struck with claws and 
beak at the heron; the latter, shooting forth 
its long sharp bill, attempted to inflict a 
wound that would have been death. But 
the falcon was too wary—she eluded the well- 
aimed blow—and rising for a space, again 
descended to the attack. The heron shrieks 
with fear and rage—the falcon answers with 
her hoarse cry of triumph. Both are gallant 
birds—both fight bravely. But for one, 
there is no hope; that stately heron shall 
never soar again above that rolling river and 
those shining pools—those wild efforts for 
life and freedom are his last—that melan- 
choly scream shall never sound again. Down, 
down they come—the conqueress and the 
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Pe arte triumphant falcon—the dy- 
ing heron. Down they come, blood falling 
from the victim in his descent, crashing 
through the branches of the trees they come, 
until, prone upon the ground, the heron flut- 
ters in its last agony, while the proud victor, 
with talons deep in the quivering body of the 
pelt, begins P uming at the neck. King 
Henry himself reclaims the falcon; the as- 
sistants take from the scarce breathless body 
the heart and liver, and with these the king 
rewards his bird; then, replacing the em- 
bossed hood upon her head, and the silken 
jesses to her feet, he takes her again on his 
wrist, the silver bells attached to her leathern 
henits tinkling with their sweet music— 
music whose soft chiming reached the ears 
of Gavaret. 

“¢ And must I then,’ said Gavaret, as he 
gazed upon this bright scene and on this 
gallant prince—‘must I then slay one so 
beautiful, so young, so careless, so happy ?’ 

“But the momentary relenting soon passed 
away; and Gavaret, with a look of deep de- 
votion, raising his eyes and his right hand 
towards heaven, and murmuring a few words 
of prayer or deprecation, touched lightly the 
bright neck of his barb, and advanced to- 
wards the king. 

“King Henry was a man of sharp discern- 
ment; and he had observed the absence of 
Gavaret from the camp during the last week ; 
he now observed him approaching on a 
strange steed, one, too, that his knowledge 
of horseflesh told him at once was a Spanish 
barb. And for some time had Gavaret been 
suspected of a leaning towards the old faith. 
And Henry did not fail to mark the crimson 
flush gathering on his brow, then fading sud- 
denly to ashy whiteness—he did not fail to 
mark how fully armed he rode, with sword 
and dagger in his belt and pistols in his 
holsters. 

“ Gavaret, advancing, bowed low before 
the king, uncovering the dark curls that 
clustered round his head. The king welcomed 
him with a gracious nod and word of greet- 
ing; then, watching narrowly every move- 
ment of Gavaret, and without giving him 
time to make any further approach towards 
himself, he sprang from his saddle, and hastily 
moving towards him, laid his hand upon his 
rein, and said, in loud cheerful tones— 

«“¢Ha, Gavaret! a fine horse—as good a 
steed as ever man bestrode. Where gottest 
thou this jewel? Ha! man, dismount—dis- 
mount. Imusttryhis paces. Make haste— 
make haste! I burn with impatience to 
back so fair a barb. True Spanish, eh?’ 

« And as he spoke, he took the bridle from 
the hand of Gavaret, and by every possible 
means urged and aided him to dismount. 

“Gavaret, bewildered by the impetuosity 
of the king’s manner, unable to act offensively, 
so closely was he pressed and watched, pe 
do nothing but comply, and quitting the 
saddle, he held the stirrup, while Henry 
mounted. 

“ Then, quick as thought, the king forced 
the horse forwards for a few paces, then, as 
suddenly checking him, he wheeled him 
round, and faced the pale assassin. Drawing 
the pistols from the holster, one by one, he 
discharged them and one by one flung them 
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far from him, into the deep rolling river. 
The pale assassin started where he stood, but 
made no effort for flight. The king laughed 
scornfully. 

“* Here, take thy steed—worthy a better 
master ;’ and, springing from the saddle, he 
flung Gavaret the rein. ‘Take thy steed, 
and go upon thy way; but never let me see 
thy face again. Say nothing, Gavaret; full 
well I know those pistols were loaded fora 
lofty aim: and this noble steed was not 
given thee for nought. Go, I say—begone! 
Linger no longer, lest I am tempted to 
punish thee as a traitor should be punished !’ 

“ And the king, waving his arm proudly, 
gathered his attendants round him, and rode 
from the spot. And that baffled murderer, 
struck with a painful conviction that the en- 
terprise, so miraculously crossed, must be 
unpleasing to the Heaven he thought to 
serve, turned his steed in silence from that 
place of sunshine and of royal grace, and 
riding for the nearest wood, soon became lost 
to view, amid forests as dark and gloomy as 
were the depths of his own heart—as was 
poe imagination of the deed he had come 

‘0 do.” 


HATS WORN IN THE ROYAL 
PRESENCE. 


Tue high boon or privilege of bearing the 
head covered in the presence of royalty, is 
proved (in another part of this number) - 
to have been exclusively hereditary in the 
noble family of Courcy, Lords of Kingsale, 
ever since the time of John, a period of 
nearly six hundred years; but there are 
later instances among the records of other 
noble and well-known families where such 
boon has been granted to the wearer for 
life only, some of which we subjoin. 

_ The following curious grant was given, 
in the year 1513, to Walter Copinger, of 
Buxhall, Suffolk, gent., by that ruthless 
monarch, Henry the Eighth, who in these 
instances seems to have had a special re- 
gard to the heads of his loving subjects. 
The original is still extant in the glebe- 
house at Buxhall. 

“Henry R. Henry, by the Grace of God, 
King of England and of France, and 
Lord of Ireland. 

“ To all manor our subjects as well of the 
spiritual pre-eminence and dignities, as of 
the temporal auctority, these our Letters 
hearing or seeing, and to every of them 
greeting. Whereas we be credibly informed 
that our trusty and well-beloved subject 
Walter Copinger, is so diseased in his head 
that without his great danger he cannot be 
conveniently discovered of the same. In 
consideration whereof, we have by these 
presents licensed him to use and wear his 
Bonet upon his said head, as well in our 
presence as elsewhere, at his liberty. Where- 
of we will and command you and every of 
you to permit and suffer him so to do, with- 
out any your challenge, disturbance, or in- 
terruption to the contrary, us ye and every 
of you tender our pleasure. Given under 
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our sygnet at Greenwich the 24th day of 
October, in the fourth year of our reign.— 
Henry R.” 

Richard Verney, Esq., of Warwickshire, 
an ancestor of the present Lord Willoughby 
de Brokes, was likewise in such esteem 
with Henry the Eighth, that he obtained 
for a similar infirmity the like privilege 
by special licence, dated at Greenwich, 
January 2, 1517. 

Also, Jciun Pekington, Esq., treasurer of 
the inner Temple, in the year 1529, and an 
ancestor of the present Lord Lyttleton, 
received a remarkable grant from the same 
monarch, exempting him from all fines and 
public offices, and ordaining that “ from 
the time to come he shall have full liberty 
during his life to wear his hat in his pre- 
sence, and his successors, or of any other 
persons whatsoever, and not be uncovered 
on any occasion or cause whatsoever 
against his will and good liking,” &c. 
Given by the King himself at Westminster, 
the fifth of April, in the year aforesaid. 
[Patent in Rolls Chapel. ] 


DR JUSTUS LIEBIG, IN HIS RELA- 
TION TO VEGETABLE PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 

(Continued froin page 247.) 
Dre Liesie states his views of vegetable 


nutrition at the different periods of growth. 
He says, that a plant returns just so much 
carbon to the soil as it has absorbed from 
it in the form of carbonic acid produced by 


decomposing humus. This supply of car- 
bon is sufficient for many plants at the 
first period of their growth, but it is not 
sufficient to supply some of their organs 
with the necessary maximum of food. But 
the object of agriculture is to gain the 
maximum of produce, and this, says Lie- 
big, p. 154, “stands in a direct ratio to the 
amount of food which has been given to a 
plant during the first period of its develop- 
ment,” therefore all pains are to be taken 
to increase the amount of humus. 

The short and the long of these rather 
vague assertions (says Dr Mohl) is, appa- 
rently, that a crop will be the greater the 
more food a plant has received from the 
soil before its period of flowering. But 
this axiom, although true in the main, is 
somewhat contradicted by another at page 
111, where it is stated that humus is use- 
ful to young plants by contributing to the 
increase of their organs of atmospheric 
nutrition ; but it is not indispensable, and 
its excess may even be detrimental in the 
first stages of development. The food, 
namely, which a young plant receives from 
the air in the form of carbonic acid and 
ammonia, is restricted within certain li- 
mits,—it can assimilate no more than the 
air contains. If, therefore, in the begin- 
ning of growth, the number of twigs, 
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sprouts, or leaves overpass this proportion 
in consequence of a superabundance of 
food obtained from the soil at that period, 
when the plant requires more food from 
the air for the completion of its develop- 
ment, and for its flowering and fruiting 
than the air can supply it with, blooming 
and fruiting will not take place. In many 
cases, such food will merely suffice for the 
development of leaves, stems, or branches. 

Here Dr Mohl complains of the strange 
ambiguity of this part of Liebig’s theory. 
In one instance (says Mohl) the usual 
quantity of humus in the soil suffices 
merely to form leaves, and if we have an 
abundant harvest, we must get it by con- 
veying a maximum of food from the soil. 
On the other hand, humus adds nothing 
to the crops, but, on the contrary, is nox- 
ious, by conveying too much food, for it 
causes the production of too much foliage, 
a sufficient supply of food for which cannot 
be obtained from the air. Whence, then, 
does it arrive that a plant which has many 
leaves can not obtain from the air the food 
required for blooming, although it can do 
so if it has only a few leaves? It has been 
hitherto supposed that the reception of 
food from the air was in proportion to the 
number and size of its leaves; and this is 
plausible, but the contrary is not. When 
a plant standing in a moist and shaded 
situation grows too luxuriantly, and will 
not flower, the reason is not to be sought 
in a deficiency of food, but rather in its 
superabundance, and its influence on the 
too luxuriant development of its vegetative 
organs ; for that will counteract the con- 
traction of the axis and the metamorphosis 
of vegetative into floral organs. 

Another statement, however, shows how 
Liebig arrived at the above conclusion. 
He says that, after the completion of its 
leaves, a plant does not require more car- 
bonic acid from the soil; and that even 
perfect dryness of the soil will not impede 
its growth, if the plant continues to receive 
from dew and air the amount of moisture 
required for the process of assimilation ; 
and that, in fine, it will derive in a hot 
summer its whole carbon exclusively from 
the atmosphere. 

This assumption (says Dr Mohl) is the 
result of an erroneous view of the fact, 
that in many plants—by no means in all 
—such organic substances are employed 
for the development of fruit, as, having 
been prepared by the leaves before the 
period of flowering, have been deposited in 
the stem or other organs, and are subse- 
quently conveyed to the fruit. We know 
that some bulbous plants will fruit even 
when taken out of the soil. But general 
assertions, taken from special facts, can 
only lead to absurd conclusions. Let Pro- 
fessor Lichig cut plants in bloom above 
their roots (unnecessary, he says, at that 
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period), and expose them to as much dew 
and rain as he likes, and see what will 
happen ; or as he is fond of experiments 
on a large scale, let him take the hay har- 
vest for a test of this theory; which, after 
all (concludes Dr Mohl), seems to be 
nothing more than a distorted and over- 
done copy of the doctrine of the develop- 
ment of plants given by Schwerz, in his 
treatise on Practical Agriculture (Anleii- 
tung zum Pract. Ackenbau, iii, 56). 

Besides the formation of humus, Liebig 
adduces another reason for the rotation of 
crops, viz., the relation which plants bear 
to the inorganic constituents of the soil. 
As every plant deprives the soil of certain 
ingredients, it thus makes it unfit for feed- 
ing similar plants, until by subsequent de- 
composition a fresh amount of such ingre- 
dients is again set free. To this proposi- 
tion (says Dr Mohl) no one will object; 
but it has long been known. 


Reviews. 


Theresa, the Maid ‘of the Tyrol, A Tra- 
By William Lewis Thomas. 
Waitt. 


A yew tragedy must command some atten- 
tion as a rarity. Formerly, it was unusual 
to publish a play until it had been acted, 
but now it must be put to press unacted, 
or not at all. One of our great theatres 
exhibits nothing but operas and ballets, 
and the other is shut up. This is a sorry 
state of things. It must be regretted that, 
as our author truly says, “the little en- 
couragement afforded to the drama in 
modern times forbids any confident expec- 
tations by authors of acknowledged merit 
and distinguished fame.” Had this state of 
things been different, Mr Thomas would 
have had no chance of seeing ‘ Theresa’ 
performed in its present state. Withevery 
wish to encourage an enterprising young 
writer, we must tell him it could not 
succeed. ‘ Theresa’ is a remarkable per- 
formance. Though its author seems 
capable of writing with force and elegance, 
it has been his pleasure to try how in- 
harmoniously he could string speeches 
together. Anything like the recognised 
measure of blank verse he utterly scorns. 
Witness his opening speeches: 
GASPER, 
<¢ Well met, Martin. What news o’ the war? 


Think you our brave Hofer will hold out 
Against the Bavarians? 
MARTIN. 
The news is sad. 

Hofer retains his position at fearful hazard, 

Austria sends tardy succour, 

And France and Saxony support Bavaria.” 

It is difficult to imagine anything more 
harsh than this. Mr Thomas, indeed, can 
supply it, as in the following specimen 
from the third act: 

“* Ryswick, take him to the surgeons. 
Let his wounds be dress’d, and cheer him up ; 





Give him all present aid and sustenance; 

On our return we'll lodge him at Munich; 

And pay him all due attention.” 

How he can have let such lines come 
before the public we are at a loss to ima- 
gine. Surely he did not seriously believe 
while committing them to paper that he 
was writing tragedy. We will not insti- 
tute a comparison between his short, trip- 
ping lines, and such as— 

“Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt!” 


but we will contrast them with some of 
his own. How different from those already 
quoted are the passages which follow: 
‘* Were I as young and vigorous as thou, 
I'd hold my life as cheaply as the dust, 
To serve my country in a righteous cause.” 
Or these— 
‘* T do not needlessly expose my life, 
By seeking danger without recompense. 
The lowering clouds will quickly pass away, 
And sunshine smile upon our native land.” 
These are good, and there are many to 
be found in the play that deserve praise ; 
but, generally speaking, it is written in 
defiance of all rule. If the author wished 
to set up a new standard of composition it 
would have been well to explain that such 
was his object, and then, though we might 
not have concurred with his views, we could 
better have understood what at present 
looks like ridiculous carelessness. We 
do not enter into the plot, for no fable, no 
incident could be carried through with 
such a strange burlesque on verse. If the 
fetters, which other dramatic writers have 
been content to assume, are not to his 
taste, it would be better to write prose than 
give his dialogue the halting, rugged form 
it now wears, which really 
‘Ts not poetry, but prose run mad.” 





Four Views of the Royal Steam Yacht, 
‘ Victoria and Albert.’ Taken during 
her Majesty’s visit to Plymouth. - 

Tue nautical truth of these views, as well 

as the composition and chiaro-oscuro of 

the drawing, reflect great credit on Mr 

Condy, the painter, who has been most 

ably assisted by Mr Haghe, the celebrated 

lithographist. There is a charm in nau- 
tical scenes to most Englishmen, and 
when care is taken to represent a lively 
picture of the sources whence so much of 
our glory and power has sprung, it is diffi- 
cult to behold it unmoved. The first pic- 
ture represents the Royal Yacht entering 

Plymouth Sound, the yards of the ‘ Cale- 

donia,’ ‘ Inconstant,’ ‘ Formidable,’ and the 

‘ Regina,’ manned, decorated with all their 

signal flags, and firing salutes. This pic- 

ture, with the boats in the foreground, 
completes a most beautiful arrangement 
and effect. 

We cannot say less of the departure, the 

Royal Yacht passing between Drake's 
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Island and the Hoe ; indeed the whole four 
‘views, as well as the frontispiece on the 
cover, are worthy of a place in all folios 
of art. 





To ’ 
IN ANSWER TO A REQUEST FOR SOMETHING 
LIGHT IN THE POETICAL WAY. 
You ask me to send you light poetry—well, 
For once I am willing to spare it ; 
And hope my verse will not so heavy be found 
But you will be able to bear it. or 








Discellaneous, 


ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
—Though much praised by his contem- 
poraries, Frederick was capable of arbi- 
trary and very cruel actions, and on one 
occasion did not scruple to set aside the 
solemn decisions of his judges. One 
Havenbrook, a peasant, had a lawsuit 
with a neighbour named Mertens about a 
piece of ground claimed by both parties. 
The field was adjudged to the former. 
This so exasperated Mertens that, notwith- 
standing repeated warnings, he drove his 
cattle upon Havenbrook’s fields. Haven- 
brook at last sent his son, a lad of nineteen, 
to drive away the cattle; this produceda 
quarrel, and by an unlucky blow Mertens 
was killed. Young Havenbrook was tried 
and condemned to three years’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour in the House of 
Correction. The sentence was, as usual, 
sent to the king for his confirmation, when 
he wrote the following underneath :—“ You 
call yourselves wise and learned judges 
and counsellors, and are not ashamed to 
pass so improper a sentence? According 
to the laws of nature and reason it is my 
pleasure that Havenbrook be beheaded, 
and his body buried under the gallows.— 
FREDERICK.” 

Tue Treasure in Dancer.—Dr Mon- 
cey thought the strong box offered very 
indifferent protection for cash. On leaving 
town in the summer he, on one occasion, 
had a lucky thought, as he deemed, and 
being about to go into Norfolk, he chose 
the fire place of his sitting room for his 
treasury, and placed bank notes and cash 
there under the cinders and shavings. On 
hisreturn he found his housekeeper prepar- 
ing to treat a friend with tea, and a fire just 
lighted to make the kettle boil. By the 
prompt application of a pail of water his 
money was found safe, but his notes were 
so damaged that he was not able to pro- 
cure payment at the bank without much 
difficulty. 

Marsnar pe Vaux.—Three officers had 
seriously offended. Finding it a case of 
considerable aggravation,“ Gentlemen,” 
said he, addressing himself to them with 
a stern air, “I perceive that you will 
oblige me to resume my wonted severity.” 





At these words they fell on their knees, 
imploring his clemency. “ No, gentlemen, 
your offence is of such a nature as must 
not be permitted to go unpunished: retire 
to your quarters immediately, and return 
to me to-morrow morning.” The next 
day, on quitting his chamber, he found 
them attending, pale, dejected, and not 
daring to lift up their eyes. Going up to 
one of them, and clapping him on the 
shoulder, “ You have spent a disagreeable 
night,” said he; “I see that your appre- 
hensions have punished you sufficiently, 
and that you will never again be in a simi- 
lar situation. Youshall all three dine with 
me to-day.” 





The Gatherer. 


ON THE GRUMBLING AMONG THE SUBSCRI- 
BERS TO THE FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 
“ Orr with his head,” roars Crooked Dick, 
To punish Buckingham’s ado; 
Those who have seen a modern trick, 
Would send off head and body too. 

White Kings.—The Lazi, a people of 
ancient Scythia, had a law by which their 
kings were allowed to wear no colour 
but white ; and in later times it was from 
this custom, yet lingering in the north, 
that the princes, dukes, or kings of Mus- 
covy were called “ white kings,” or “ white 
princes.” 

Versatility. —One of the phantoms at 
which writers of the present day are apt 
to grasp is versatility, by which, in its 
ordinary sense, may be understood, a 
smattering of many subjects, without a 
true knowledge of any.— The Hesperus. 

Substitute for Wood.—A singular sub- 
stance has lately reached this country from 
Singapore, and promises to become of some 
importance as a material for the handles of 
knives, tools, and all instruments which 
require great strength. It is a pale 
greyish salmon-coloured material, rather 
stringy, softening at 150°, and then capa- 
ble of being moulded into any form. It is 
hard, compact, and not very unlike horn 
in texture. 

Gallantry and Philosophy.—Voltaire said 
the minds of women were capable of what- 
ever was performed by those of men; 
and refused the invitation of the King of 
Prussia for the company of Madame du 
Chatelot, telling the king that (between 
{gee he loved a lady better than 


a King. 

Le Srocéilé Gannal.—The process of 
embalming the dead, the old process, is 
now exploded in France. It is superseded 
by the Gannal process, which consists in 
the injection of a liquid into the arteries of 
the corpse by the carotid artery. It is 
not unlike the method of preserving meat 
by means of a syringe, for which Mr 
Carson has obtained a patent, and which 
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has been lately brought into common use 
with the greatest success. 

To Fine Cider.—The usual system is to 
filter, fine with isinglass, and rack fre- 
quently, leaving the bunghole open until 
fermentation has ceased. Place in the cel- 
lar your pipe of cider which had been a 
day or two previously pressed from the 
fruit. Add to each cask four ounces of 
isinglass in solution, and one pound of 
coarsely-powdered charcoal. Bung it down, 
and introduce a tube through the bung of 
the shape of a siphon, the contrary end 
dipping into water, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding the atmospheric air, and at the 
same time ensuring the safety of the vessel. 
When it has dropped tolerably fine, rack it 
as quickly as possible, adding another 
quantity of the solution of isinglass and 
charcoal, stopping it down as before. At 
about the expiration of three weeks, fer- 
mentation will cease. Withdraw the tube 
and stop the hole in the bung; it will be- 
come bright. 

Imperial Purple.—Gerald Leigh, in his 
* Accidence of Armorie,’ when speaking of 
the “princeliness” of purple (which in 
heraldry shows jurisdiction, a ruler of 
laws, and in justice to be equal with a 
prince), quotes from Isidore the following 
passage : “There are many other colours 
that dyers and painters do occupie, but 
this colour (saith he), of them all is most 
noble. And that is well declared by the 
answer of Plato to Dionysius, who, ata 
banquet, commanding a maske to be made 
in that colour, purpure, esteeming the 
same according to the worthines, said : 
sithence it was a colour for kings and 
princes to be used in majestie, it were not 
meete to abuse the same in vaine sports 
and wantonnes.” 

Fern-Leaf found in Wark.—In several of 
the coal mines in Somersetshire, the veins 
are covered with a coat of black, hard, and 
strong substance, called wark, which splits 
like slate, but is much more brittle, and 
not so hard. Upon dividing the wark 
there is often found upon one of the sepa- 
rated surfaces the perfect resemblance of 
a fern-leaf, as if cut in relievo by a skilful 
hand; while the other piece to which it 
bélongs has the same figure cut into the 
surface; seeming as if it were the mould 
or case of the protuberant figure on the 
other side. 

On the Cultivation of Vines for making 
Wine in Englind.—We might have a rea- 
sonable hot vine growing in many places 
of this realme, as undoubtedly wee had 
immediately after the conquest; tyll partly 
by slothfulnesse, not liking anything long 
that is painefull, partly by civill discord 
long continuyng, it was left, and so with 
tyme lost, as appeareth by a number of 
places in this realine that keepes still the 
name of vineyards: and uppon many 
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cliffes and hilles are yet to be seene the 
rootes and old remaynes of vines. There 
is besides in Nottingham, an auncient 
house called Chilwell, in which house re- 
mayneth yet, as an auncient monument, 
in a great wyndowe of glasse, the whole 
order of planting, prugning [pruning], 
stamping, and pressing of vines.— Barnabie 
Goose’s Foure Bookes of Husbandry, §c. 
Lond. 1578. 4to. 

“The Mould of Form.”—In a cabinet at 
Portici is preserved the fragments of a 
cement of cinders, which in one of the 
eruptions of Vesuvius ‘surprised a woman, 
and totally enveloped her. This cement, 
compressed and hardened by time around 
her body, became a complete mould of it, 
and the pieces preserved give a perfect im- 
pression of the different parts to which they 
adhered. One represents -half of her 
bosom, which is of exquisite beauty; an- 
other a shoulder, a third a portion of 
her shape; and all concur in revealing that 
she was young, tall, and well made, and 
even that she had escaped in her shift; for 
some pieces of the linen are still adhering 
to the ashes. 

— Laurels grow best in graveyards. 

— Ifthe Man-in-the-Moon could speak 
to men upon earth, how many would blush 
to hear him! 

— An injury committed with a good 
grace will often be more tolerable than a 
benefit conferred with an ill one. 

— A witty man can make a jest, a wise 
man take one. 





“ W. R.” is informed that in most instances where a 
second representation has been given of the same ob- 
ject, it was for the purpose of exhibiling the 
progress of a new discoveryinart. Between the 
design of apublic structure when first contemplated, 
and the same thing, nominally, when completed, he 
need not be told there is often a mighty difference. 
We, however, take his hint in very good part. We 
do not intend often to use second representations, 
but only when they furnish interesting subjects for 
comparison. . 

We do not see the point of “ Definitions,” and hardly 
the meaning. A writer of talent should be careful 
in poetry not to use such abbreviations as “ who've,” 
“he'd,” &c. The age is fastidious, and happy ideas 
will hardly be appreciated in negligent costume. 

The clever letter on ‘‘A stupid, fraud-protecting Judge” 
would be likely to bring us before his Lordship, or 
one of his ermined brethren. Truth, if it may be 
told at all, must not be too pointedly told when it re- 
fers to high characters. 

‘A. Lovell.” —We fear our correspondent is a bit of « 
wag, or his port wine is but so-so stuf’. He asks, \st, 
“how to make port wine, or any solution of log- 
wood! discharge its colour?” This may be readily 
done by adding to it a strong solution of chloride of 
lime. 2nd, ‘* How convert any black fluid into 
a colourless one?” Theblack colour of common ink 
may be discharged by adding to it a solution of oxalic 
acid, °. 

Several communications must remain unanswered till 
neat week, 
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